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Many take it for granted that progress means the gradual elimination of 
everything which God and Nature put into our world and the substitution for it 
of the conveniences which man has made, 

I like many of them well enough myself, and I have no illusions concern¬ 
ing the "Noble Savage". Civilized life-iSi.the only truly human life. I will take 
wild flowers AND television if I can have them both. But a civilization which has 
no appreciation of, or love for, the beauties of Nature is only a new kind of 
barbarism. 

It is good that we have our parks, our museums, our nature-study clubs. 
Nevertheless, opportunities to see wild birds in flight or a wild flower blooming 
in lonely loveliness grow fewer and fewer because WE DO NOT VALUE THEM ENOUGH. 

Of course, we need paved highways. But we need quiet wood roads, too. 

We need television, yet we also need the opportunity to see geese flying against 
the autumn sky. Unless we realize how much we need these simple pleasures, the 
time may come when we won't have them. "NATURE IS THE ART OF GOD," and a flower 
is more wonderful than the most ingenious of man's machines. 

Joseph Wood Krutch. 
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CONSERVATION FOR WHOM??????? 

GENERAL MEETING - MARCH 1967 and ALERT and A GOOD BOOK 
SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY and SPOOKY HILLS 
EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND and NOTES ON 
THE EASTERN FOX SNAKE 
WHO'S FOR TREES??? 

COMING EVENTS 

BOOKS for NATURE LOVERS in the HAMILTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
and COMING EVENTS in FEDERATED SOCIETIES 


The final two pages may be detached for use as a Guide in 
visiting Spooky Hollow Sanctudry and checking the Woody 
Plants which inhabit that Area. 

********** 
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C0NSERVATI0N FOR WHOM???? 

THE CONSERVATION OF NATURE'S beauty spots has been pursued in the past as an end 
in itself. More recently, it has become very clear to mental health experts that 
the conservation of natural beauty is one of our most important agencies for 
promoting mental health and happiness. But when, during the bitter controversy 
about the preservation of 62 acres of golf links in the geographical center of 
Vancouver, it was suggested by the medical profession that the preservation of 
green areas is good preventive psychiatry, we were regarded as if we had just 
arrived from Mars'. 

THE PREOCCUPATION which many people in positions of public authority have with 
'turning an honest dollar' appears to many medical authorities to be very short¬ 
sighted. The small-minded in our society may be obsessed with counting and 
recounting public monies, as if the sheer enumeration of these monies was a great 
national service. 

For some, the chief value of money is that it can be counted. 

Everything in their tidy lives must be measured. 

THESE PEOPLE are a pitiable sight to behold when, sometime in their busy lives, 
they come to the shattering realization that the good things, the best things in 
this life cannot be counted and measured, boxed up, packaged, and retailed at a 
price'. 

MANY CITIZENS with such an obsessive-compulsive neurosis never come to know any¬ 
thing about the best medicine of all for their complaint. At one time it lay 
all about us in the form of great natural beauty, but today we must go greater 
and greater distances to seek for it. Mature cities like New York and London 
have had to bring it back and create it artificially in the center of the land 
they have transformed out of all recognition. It is exactly one hundred years 
ago that Central Park in New York had to be reassembled at a cost of five 
million dollars by a man named Olmstead. It was the same man who saved Mount 
Royal, that great park in the center of Montreal, for the perpetual enjoyment 
of the people. 

WHEN WE ASK "CONSERVATION FOR WHOM ???" we are really talking about conservation 
for all posterity, and it would appear that this is going to be a very large 
group of people'. 

The present population explosion should urge us to redouble our efforts to set 
aside green pastures and natural areas in perpetuity now. Otherwise, the very 
size of the population that requires them will be the very reason why it will be 
impossible to get them. 

THESE SHOULD BE THE GREAT DAYS , the planning days of the conservation pioneers 
and not the days of the counters of money. Conservation for recreation should be 
the watchword of all thinking citizens. The spending of money today will mean 
the saving of great sums eventually. This will work two ways, both in the price 
of the land purchased and protected and in terms of the lives made happier. 

We have no time to waste; we must act now'. 

by - William C. Gibson, M.D., Vancouver. 

GIVE SERIOUS THOUGHT TO THIS .II AND TO THIS . 

"One of the breathtaking aspects of " HEADLONG , heedless we rush, to allow 

history is the very brief span of years short-sighted men pleading specious 

required for only a handful of people lesser needs, to violate our parks, 

to exhaust and deplete vast amounts of forests and wilderness, to ruin for all 

forests, soils and wildlife." time what all time cannot replace'." 

S. Farness. From THIS IS THE AMERICAN EARTH 
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GENERAL MEETING - MONDAY, MARCH 13, 1967 

The March Meeting of our society was well-attended and while it was 
unfortunate that the scheduled speaker found it inexpedient to attend and give 
her talk on Trinidad, the ever-faithful Mr. Robert Bateman filled the breach at 
the last minute and we are sure that those present thoroughly enjoyed his 
"vignettes" of unusual territories which included Mexico (a beautiful waterfall 
area and a pet Coatimundi); Ungava, and a lake near Killarney, Ontario which has 
been an inspiration to many Artists. Mr. Bateman illustrated his talk with 
coloured slides and these, along with his humanely and endearing manner of 
presentation, we are sure, provided a pleasant evening for our Members. 

Mr. Robert Challis presided and at a brief review of our Field Events 
programming, it appeared that the consensus of opinion was that there was 
nothing wrong with the current setup and that it would be best left to the 
Executive to iron out certain small details and keep to our present format of 
providing varied events. 

The displays in the lobby of the Royal Botanical Gardens were of much 
interest to our Members and these were enjoyed, as veil as a social half-hour 
and refreshments following adjournment of the meeting. 

******************* 

ALERT ALERT ALERT 

Mr. G. Vincent Dunston (South Peel Naturalists' Club and Canadian Wildlife 
Service) has sent word for our members to be on the alert this spring for 
specially-marked swans. 

As an aid in studying the flight habits of these birds, some 34 swans, while in 
the Chesapeake Bay area, were marked with purple dye on wings and neck (3 rings). 

Persons sighting any of them are asked to notify Mr. Dunston immediately (CALL 
COLLECT) with full particulars as to where seen, when seen (arrival and departure), 
and by whom (name, address, 'phone number). 

Mr. G. Vincent Dunston, 

137 Garden Drive, 

Oakville, Ontario 

844-3154 (COLLECT) 

************************************************* 


A GOOD BOOK 1 .'. '. [ \'. 


For thoroughly enjoyable reading, I enthusiastically recommend Gerald 
Durrell's latest book "TWO IN THE BUSH". "TWO IN THE BUSH" is a record of a six- 
month journey which took Gerald Durrell, his wife, and two camera men through 
New Zealand, Australia, and Malaya. The object was, first, to see what was being 
done about the conservation of wild life in these countries, and secondly, to 
make a series of television films for the BBC. They were introduced to many rare 
and remarkable animals, as well as to some equally unusual humans. It is 
delightful from beginning to end. ******* Anne Reid . 

Ed.Note; Many of Durrell's books are obtainable in pocket editions at our local 
bookstores, including his "ZOO IN MY LUGGAGE", and our members may wish to know 
of this. 




.Fish Hatchery. 
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SPOOKY HOLLOW SANCTUARY and SPOOKY HILLS 


Sunday, March 19, 1967 and 14 Members responded to the call for Members 
to participate in the Spring workshop at our Sanctuary. 

Two new wooden signs were erected - one at the Main Entrance and one 
at the clearing at the western boundary; metal signs were replaced where damaged, 
and while we can consider ourselves fortunate that it is not worse, some mis¬ 
guided persons have removed two of our directional signs (which have to be 
replaced) and have ruined the Owl on our Entrance sign with ammunition from an 
high-powered deer rifle. 

Trees and branches which had fallen in winter storms were cleared from 
the trails and the trails re-marked with new fluorescent orange streamers. 

Senior Members in attendance were Messrs. Corfe, McAndrew, Giles, 
Boleantu, Smith and Costello; Misses Boland and Morris and Mesdames Smith and Mc¬ 
Cormack. Junior Members were Ron Boyce and John Woodcock, along with one un¬ 
identified Junior male member. We are grateful for the assistance and it is too 
bad that many more members could not find the time - nor put forth enough 
interest to lend a helping hand. We certainly could have used another dozen 
persons, as in addition to the work in Spooky Hollow, the adjacent property 
belonging to Mrs. Anderson was toured and the trails cleared and re-marked. 

SPOOKY HILLS area is to the West of our Sanctuary and the entrance is officially 
from the trail descending the hill from the Western Boundary. Our Members will 
find much of interest in this section, the western boundary of which paralells 
the Government Fish Hatchery at Normandale. We are, therefore, presenting an 
outline below for your convenience, should you wish to visit there this coming 
season. 


SPOOKY HILLS (property of Mrs. B. W. Anderson) 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 

Queenstown, South Is., 
14th February 

This part of the world, I think, would be a bird watcher's paradise. 

It is quite frustrating not to be able to take the time to locate the ones you 
hear and to identify the ones you see. The bellbird has one of the most 

beautiful songs I have ever heard and I have seen him. He is a bit larger than 

a sparrow and olive green in color. 

The Kea is a parrot and a notorious sheep killer. At a sheep station 
we visited yesterday, they were offering a pound a beak for them. The station 
owner said he insisted that all that were shot must be cut open and examined to 

prove they ate sheep. He claimed they all had signs of sheep's wool and fat 

inside them. It's a great pity for they are very colorful. 

There are lots of hawks which were imported into the country. They 
seem to be scavangers for they feast on the dead opposums which litter the road. 

Rabbits have been pretty well eliminated As a result, wild roses 
are taking over and are now a pest. In my father-in-law's day, foxgloves were 
a pest. There are still lots of them. Wild lupins, in all colours, wild spirea 
and blue hydrangeas are prevalent in different areas. You can imagine what a 
beautiful countryside it is'. 

Within fifty miles the scenery changes very quickly, because of the 
mountain ranges. The walks are many and out of this world but one needs mountain 
climbing boots to take them. No good trails have been made. You clamber over 
roots, rocks and through bogs and no one thinks anything of it. I am going to 
have to get a lighter camera to carry if I do this often'. I'm taking dozens of 
pictures. 


Most of the roads are gravel and in the dry parts of the country the 
dust is just awful'. Our suitcases in the trunk of the car get absolutely white 
and the dust seeps through the zippers. The annual rainfall varies from twenty 
inches to two hundred. It is fantastic. 

Sometimes it is difficult to remember you are not in England because 
each house has its own lovely little garden and hedge. Tea is brought in at 
7 A.M. You are asked if you want your coffee black or white. The white variety 
is cold milk or cream, not hot milk. The tea is nice in the morning if you are 
getting up at 7:30. J.W.S. 



NOTES ON THE EASTERN FOX SNAKE 
(Elaphe vulpina gloydi) 

by Bruce McBride 

(Mr. McBride was employed by the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests as 
assistant Park Naturalist at Rondeau Provincial Park on Lake Erie where he 
made the following observations, which are reprinted from a paper of the 
Canadian Amphibian and Reptile Conservation Society.) 

In 1960 I handled six specimens, in 1961 seven, and in 1962 eleven, since about 
one-half of the park is marsh, it offers an excellent opportunity to study the 
Eastern Fox snake, one of Ontario's largest and most beneficial reptiles. 

Only two of the specimens handled were under 24", five were between 25" - 36", 
eight between 37" - 48", seven between 49" - 60", and two over 60". According 

continued next page. 
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NOTES ON THE EASTERN FOX SNAKE (continued from previous page). 

Conant (1958) the fox snake averages between 36" - 54" and the record length is 
65". Of the 24 snakes handled, 17 were found alive, the remaining being either 
DOR (4) ("Dead on Road"), generally signifying that the animal has been killed 
as a result of an accident/or killed (3) /known to have been killed by humans 
through viciousness or fear/. With the exception of six, all were found in 
tall grass near marsh (the others were found in moist woods). Only five were 
found under some sort of cover (logs, boards, etc.) 

I was able to examine only one stomach for food. This was a 62" 
female and contained the remains of a starling. I have had several specimens 
feed on mice, and one 48" snake ate a young quail. Fox snakes are also known to 
feed on rats, generally the smaller, immature ones, the adults being much too 
big for them. They are most famous as mousers. 

In my observations, I found one correlation that was not expected and yet 
appears to be logical. Out of a total of 17 snakes, ten did not strike when 
captured while seven did (although it was observed in the latter case that one 
snake (43") was about to shed, and was understandably nervous). Of the ten 
that did not strike, seven (70%) were over 49" in length. The other three were 
23", 33" and 39". Of the seven that did strike, five (71.4%) were under 45" 
in length. The other two were both 48" long. I am inclined to believe, from 
this data, that the fox snake, as it attains a size larger than four feet, seems 
to realize its supremacy in size and the invulnerability that this gives it and 
thus rarely strikes in defense. However, on the other hand, the smaller fox 
snakes (under 45" in length) still have many enemies (weasels, dogs, cats, 
hawks, etc.) and so tend to strike when first captured. I captured a 54" 
female in 1961 and over an eight-week-period persuaded over 70 people of all 
ages and both sexes (none of which had ever handled a snake before in their 
lives) to handle it. Not once did the snake ever open its jaws in anger and was 
always docile. On the other hand, a 33" specimen captured in the same year, 
struck repeatedly and couldn't be handled without a stick for several days. 

Fox snakes always become quite tame after a week or so of captivity although 
they are always restless when being handled. I consider the fox snake to be 
one of the best snakes in Ontario to use to introduce people to serpents 
because of its large size, pretty colours and attractive pattern, and general 
docility in captivity and in being handled. 

I also noticed that the younger the fox snake, the paler the base 
colour, being light yellow in the juveniles becoming a deeper yellow in the 
adults. The older adults usually have a copperish colour to the head, hence 
the common misnamer, "copperhead". Another name is often applied to this snake, 
that of "Hardwood Rattler". This is due to the fact that when surprised, like 
many harmless snakes, the fox snake \7ill vibrate its tail rapidly and in dry 
leaves and other debris, this may sound like a rattlesnake. Two specimens were 
reported in 1961 as being rattlesnakes while two more were killed in 1962 under 
the assumption that they were rattlesnakes. These two mistakes can be avoided 
if one remembers the following two points: 

(1) The copperhead usually has dark reddish-brown "hour-glass" 
markings extending the length of its body, on a lighter ground 
colour. The fox snake is yellowish with dark blotches extending 
the length of its body. Besides this, the copperhead has 
never been found in Canada. 

(2) The rattlesnake in Ontario (Eastern Massasuga) is a small 
reptile (up to 36") and is grey with five rows of black 
blotches extending the length of its body and typically 
has a rattle on its tail. The fox snake, on the other 

continued next page...,. 
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NOTES ON THE EASTERN FOX SNAKE (continued from previous page).. 

hand, is a large reptile (averaging around 45") and is 
yellowish with one row of dark brown blotches running the 
length of its body and, of course, has no rattle. 

Please remember that the fox snake is one of Ontario's most important 
and one of Nature's most efficient mousers. Help us to keep this reptile 
alive for the betterment of Ontario. 



Who's for TREES 


To any of our readers who have been reading HORTICULTURE Gardening Magazine 

regularly.you may have noticed the colour Ad. running recently, 

regarding - 

"A rare bargain in beauty THE SARVISTREE 

which it describes as providing a beautiful mass of white blossoms in the 
Spring with small fruit that is deliciously edible. In the Fall, the leaves 
turn to a reddish orange or gold, and it becomes one of tne most conspicuous 
objects on the landscape. The Sarvistree (Amelanchier arborea) grows well 
from Newfoundland to North Carolina, and reaches a height of 30 feet. It 
withstands winds and ice that destroy most trees, and is one of the first to 
bloom in the Spring. 

The bark of the Sarvistree is a beautiful striped gray with a touch of pink. 
It is smooth and satiny to the touch. The wood is one of the hardest of all 
North American trees and is the heaviest outside the tropics. 

The luscious fruit of the Sarvistree is a strong attraction to over fifty 

species of birds.the cardinal, bluebird, robin, flicker, oriole, 

Tanager and the cedar waxwing to mention a few. 

(All of the above description is in the Ad. from a Nursery Company 
in Pennsylvania.) 

Munroe Landon's book - "Vascular Plants of Norfolk County" says: 

Rosaceae - Amelanchier arborea (Michx. f.) Fern. - General; frequent. 

a tree at Lynn Valley (near Simcoe, Ontario) fifty feet high 
and eighteen inches in diameter at breast height seen May 1st, 
1949. 

Editor's note - The latter pages of this month's issue of The Wood Duck 

are a tentative list of the Woody Plants in Spooky Hollow 
Sanctuary, which you may detach for Field reference. This 
list was compiled by George Myers and the above-mentioned 
Carolinian species AMELANCHIER ARBOREA (Sarvistree) is 
shown on this list as being in Spooky Hollow and George 
calls it the "Downy Juneberry" 

The Field Guide to Trees and Shrubs by Petrides describes it 
as follows: "one of the taller juneberries, often growing 
to tree height. Leaves fine-toothed, usually heart-shaped at 
base, somewhat long-pointed, white-hairy beneath, at least 
along veins and leafstalk. Leaves 3"-5". Height 20'-40'50'; 
Diameter 8"-16" (24"). Flowers March-June. Fruits reddish- 
purple, dryish, not tasty, June-August. 
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COMING EVENTS 


COMING EVENTS 


* APRIL GENERAL MEETING 

* 

* Date - Monday, April 10. 1967 


************* 
* 

APRIL GENERAL MEETING* 


* Place - Headquarters Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Plains Road* 

* East, Burlington, Ontario 

* * 

* Sneaker - WILLIAM CAMPBELL on "THE HOW OF NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY" * 

* - ---* 

* It is nearly five years since Bill spoke to us on this subject * 

* and we can guarantee that he will do a top-notch job. He is * 

* an enthusiastic photographer-naturalist - and we can guarantee * 

* that if you don't know "how" before the meeting, you will 

* at the completion of his lecture. * 

* * 

* Visitors welcome Refreshments will be served* 


APRIL 1967 FIELD EVENTS APRIL 1967 

Saturday, April 8 - Trip to NISKA WATERFOWL RESEARCH STATION and KORTRIGHT 
WATERFOWL PARK near Guelph, Ontario. Meet at Dundurn 
Castle Parking Lot (enter from York Street across from 
Cemetary) at 9:30 A.M. A fee of 50$ is required from 
each individual attending. 

" If you don 1 t know your Ducks and Geese - know yOur 

NISKA man " - to paraphrase a popular slogan of our 

day - for if you attend this outing, you will see 
at close view all the varieties; you will realize 
the important work that is being done at this station, 
and we are sure it will be well worthwhile for the 
time and money spent. 

BRING A LUNCH and dress according to the weather - 
not forgetting waterproof footwear. 


Sunday, April 23 - FIELD TRIP TO VALENS CONSERVATION AREA 

Meet at Teacher's College Parking Lot (Opposite McMaster 
University) King St. W. at 9:00 A.M. Bring Lunch and 
wear appropriate footwear. Leader: James Anderson. 

The Valens Conservation Area is the first major Conservation 
development in the Hamilton Region. Some 500 acres have 
been acquired and a Dam constructed which will result in a 
Lake with a surface area of over 120 acres. 

The upper reach of the Lake, some 57 acres, has been des¬ 
ignated by the Conservation Authority as a wildlife refuge. 
Mr. Ben Vanderbrug, the Field Officer, for the Hamilton 
Region Conservation Authority has made available plans and 
drawings of the proposed development of the area and offered 
the use of the beautiful, reconstructed, two-storey log 
cabin, in which are displayed many period artifacts. 

The field trip will consist of a talk outlining the pro¬ 
posed development, a walk over the Conservation area pin¬ 
pointing the actual areas of development and will conclude 
with a tour of the log cabin. 
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Books for Nature Lovers in the Arts & Science Department of the Hamilton Public 
Library by - Mary Ziegler 

TII E ALIEN ANIMALS by George Laycock tells the story of alien species being intro¬ 
duced into countries other than their own for purposes of usefulness, sport or pure 
experimentation, thus focussing attention on the particular traits of these animals. 
Although this introduction is sometimes successful, witness the hunter's delight 
at the installation in the U.S.A. of the Oriental ring-necked pheasant, it some¬ 
times appears to upset the balance of nature and more often than not unforeseen 
problems will arise. As a result, this book is able to recount some of the most 
remarkable tales in natural history. 

MEN AND APES by Ramona and Desmond Morris, takes as its theme the many strange 
relationships that have grown up over the years between man and his nearest living 
relative. Apes have been eaten, worshipped, hunted, feared, persecuted and 
protected; in addition they have attracted attention as artists, been a favoured pet 
for children, used in the laboratory and shot into space. Alongside the mythology, 
fiction and fantasy associated with these animals, the authors trace their scienti¬ 
fic relationship with man for they are indeed in some way connected with almost every 
branch of human endeavour. 

Sally Carrighar's WILD HERITAGE is the first popular survey of a fascinating area of 
natural science, showing how close is our behaviour to that of other animals and 
how much we can discover from them about ourselves, about our social life and 
play, our passions and aggressions, our patterns of courtship, parenthood and sex. 

To get wild animals within stroking distance, to follow their lives, to learn 
their language, it is necessary to visit them alone by moonlight. Such is the 
belief of author Norah Burke, who in her book THE MIDNIGHT FOREST gives a true 
account of such an adventure and recounts the stories of deer, foxes, badgers and 
birds of the forest through the worst winter ever recorded in the British Isles. 

THE WORLD OF THE POLAR BEAR , by Richard Perry. The world of the polar bear has been 
continually threatened ever since the first whaling ships reached their territory. 

Few scientific papers have been written on them but in this book Richard Perry seeks 
to make a complete record of the lives and hazards of these splendid animals in 
their wild state. Describing their superb hunting powers, their mating and maternal 
habits, their playfulness and curiosity about man, he writes an enthralling study 
of a large carnivore's perfect adaptation to conditions of incredible severity. 

Peter Scott, famous ornithologist and painter, edits a collection of interesting 
stories of wildlife in MY FAVORITE STORIES OF WILDLIFE . Although mainly concerned 
with birds, the stories also include others such as "The tortoises and lizards of 
the Galapagos" by Charles Darwin, "Animals are a nuisance" from 'King Solomon's 
Ring' by Konrad Lorenz, and "The building of a spider's web" from 'Insect Adven¬ 
tures' by J, Henri Fabre. A fascinating collection by one of the world's foremost 
naturalists. 

*********************** 

COMING EVENTS in Federated Societies 

Saturday, April 15. 1967 - PENINSULA FIELD NATURALISTS are motoring to OAK ORCHARD 
SWAMP (near Lockport, New York) for CANADA GEESE. You are welcome to join 
their group and you must meet at the Lewiston, Ontario, Bridge Parking Lot 
at 9:00 A.M. Take a Lunch. Leader: Frank Kingdon. 

April 29-30, 1967 - Annual Meeting of Federation of Ontario Naturalists at 

Kitchener, Ontario. Details should soon be forthcoming from the Federation. 


************* 
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NOTE. .-0RTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to March 26, 1967 - 108 

* - indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 


Red-necked Grebe 

March 

13F 

2 La Salle Park 

Michael Dyer 

Homed Grebe 

March 

4 

2 Lake Ont. at Gray's Rd.G. W. North 


March 

11F 

15 La Salle Park 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Pied-billed Grebe 

March 

11F 

1 La Salle Park 

ii n it ii 

Great Blue Heron 

March 

24F 

1 Dundas Marsh 

G. Rousseau, J. Woodcock 

Whistling Swan 

March 

10* 

8 N. shore of Harbour 

Thelma Powell" 


March 

11 

150 over Bull's Point 

J. Woodcock, R. Boyce 


March 

11 

79 over Sulphur Springs 

Chris. Escott 


March 

26 

36 Dundas Marsh 

G. & L. North 

Canada Goose 

March 

11* 

11 Grimsby mountain 

David K. Powell 


March 

24 

12 over Bull's Point 

Gary Rousseau 


March 

26 

44 Dundas: Day: Waterdown Curry: North; Bradshaw 

Gadwall 

March 

20F 

7 Catholic Cemetery 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Pintail 

March 

11F 

7 Dundas Marsh 

ii ii ti ii 

Green-winged Teal 

March 

11* 

1 Catholic Cemetery 

it it it n 

American Widgeon 

March 

11F 

57 Dundas Marsh etc. 

n n ii ii 

Shoveler 

March 

26* 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry, G. North 

Wood Duck 

March 

26* 

2 Longwood Road 

Robert Curry 

Redhead 

March 

4F 

4 La Salle Park 

R. Westmore, G. North 

Ring-necked Duck 

March 

11F 

6 La Salle Park 

ii ii n ti 

Canvasback 

March 

6F 

4 La Salle Park 

Michael Dyer 

Lesser Scaup 

March 

11* 

2 La Salle Park 

G. North, R. Westmore 

Hooded Merganser 

March 

13 F 

3 La Salle Park 

Michael Dyer 

Sharp-shinned Hawk March 

13* 

1 ^.E.W. Burlington 

Robert Westmore 

Cooper's Hawk 

March 

4 

1 Cedar Springs Road 

Jan Bradshaw 

mid Eagle 

March 

26* 

1 ad.York Road, Dundas 

George & Laurel North 

Killdeer 

Feb. 

26 

1 Burlington Deach Canal 

J. H. Williams 


March 

11F 

6 Dundas Marsh etc. 

J. Woodcock et al. 

American Woodcock 

March 

11F 

1 Upper Homing Road 

G. North, R. Curry 

Screech Owl 

March 

11* 

1 West 5th Street 

Huber Moore 

Snowy Owl 

Feb. 

26 

1 Carlisle 

Robert K. Sargeant 

Saw-whet Owl 

March 

4* 

3 Arboretum Nursery RBG 

R. Westmore, G. North 

Pileated WoodpeckerMarch 

1 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Chris. Escott 

Carolina Wren 

March 

25* 

1 Woodland Cemetery 

G. North, H. Moore 

.Brown Thrasher 

Feb. 

26* 

1 Hendry Park 

Eric W. Bastin 

Robin 

March 

11F 

10 High Level etc. 

many members 

Hermit Thrush 

March 

1* 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Chris. Escott 

Cedar Waxwing 

March 

17 

40 Sulphur Springs 

G. & L. North 

Northern Shrike 

March 

11 

1 Bull's Point 

J. Woodcock, R. Boyce 

Yellowthroat 

March 

11* 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

G. North, R. 'Westmore 

E. Meadowlark 

March 

11F 

1 Aldershot 

David K. Powell 

Red-wing. BlackbirdMarch 

11F 

50 Dundas Marsh etc. 

J.B. Miles et al. 

Common Grackle 

March 

11F 

10 » « " 

'Westmore et al. 

Pine Grosbeak 

Feb. 

25* 

2 Ancaster 

R. A. H. Westmore 

Red Crossbill 

March 

5 

1 Hopkins Tract 

George & Laurel North 

Vesper Sparrow 

March 

22 * 

1 Old Guelph Road 

J. Bradshaw, M. Dyer 

Oregon Junco 

March 

19 

1 Lake Avenue above Barton J. n. Miles et al. 

Please send your reports 

to Mr. George North, 249 Charlton Ave. W., 


Hamilton, Ont., telephone 522-6082, by the 15th day of each month. 



A Tentative CHECK LIST of the WOODY PLANTS of SPOOKY HOLLOW, NORFOLK COUNTY, ONTARIO 


PINACEAE 

Tsuga canadensis (L.) Carr. 

Larix laricina (Du Roi) K. Koch 
Pinus strobus L. 

P. nigra Arnold X 
P. sylvestris L. 


Thuja occidentalis L. 

Juniperus virginiana L. 

SALICACEAE 

Salix amygdaloides Anderss, 

S. lucida Muhl, 

S. fragilis L. X 
S. interior Rowlee 
S. cordata Michx. 

S. rigida Muhl. 

S. glaucophylloides Fern, var glaucophylla 
var. albovestita 

S. bebbiana Sarg. 

S. discolor Muhl. 

S. humilis Marsh. 

S. gracilis Anderss. 

S. sericca Marsh. 

Populus tremuloides Michx. 

P. grandidentata Michx. 

P. deltoides Marsh. 

P. balsaroifera 
P. gileadensis Rouleau 

MYRICACEAE 

Myrica pensylvanica Loisel. 


American Larch (Tamarack) 

Eastern Hemlock 
White Pine 
Austrian Pine 
Scots Pine 

(both above in planting in Northwest 
corner of Sanctuary) 

White Cedar 
Red Cedar 


Peachleaf Willow 
Shining Willow 
Crack Willow 
Sandbar Willow 
Heartleaf Willow 
Rigid Willow 
(Bebb) Scheid. - Broadleaf Willow 
(C.R.Ball) Fern. - Broadleaf Willow 
Bebb Willow 
Pussy Willow 
Tall Prairie Willow 
Meadow Willow 
Silky Willow 
Quaking Aspen 
Bigtooth Aspen 
Common Cottonwood 
Balsam Poplar 

Balm of Gilead (an escape from 
cultivation) 


Bayberry (not actually on our 

property - just north of pro¬ 
perty line - to be looked for 
or transplanted to our property) 


JUGLANDACEAE 

Carya ovalis (Wang.) Sarg. - Sweet Pignut Hickory 

CORYLACEAE 

Corylus americana Walt. “ American Hazelnut 

C. cornuta Marsh, - Beaked Hazelnut 

Ostrya virginiana (Mill.) K. Koch. - Hop Hornbeam 

Carpinus caroliniana Walt, var virginiana (Marsh.) Fern. - Blue Beech Ironwood 
Betula lutea Michx. f. " Yellow Birch 

B. papyrifera Marsh. - Paper Birch 

var. commutata (Regel) Fern, with brown smooth bark is to be found m 

the adjacent property to the South, and should be looked for in our property. 
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Fagus grandifolia Ehrh. 

Castanea dentata (Marsh.) Borkh. 
Quercus alba L. 

Q. rubra L. 

Q. velutina Lam. 


FAGACEAE 

Beech 

- Chestnut 
White Oak 
Red Oak 

Black Oak (our most common oak) 


ULMACEAE 


Ulmus americana L. 

Celtis occidentalis L. Hackberry occurs 


American Elm 
on nearby properties 


LORANTHACEAE 

Arceuthobium pusillam Peck - Dwarf Mistletoe 

(while not yet found on our property, it should be looked for on 
Larix, or possibly pinus strobus, since it occurs on the 
adjacent South property (Norfolk Hunting and Fishing Club) 

BERBERIDACEAE 

Berberis vulgaris L. X - European Barberry 

MAGNOLIACEAE 

Magnolia acuminata L. XX - Cucumber Magnolia 

Liriodendron tulipifera L. - Tulip Tree - is to be expected since 
it occurs on adjacent properties 

ANNONACEAE 

Asimina triloba (L.) Dunal XX - Paw Paw 

LAURACEAE 

Sassafras albidum (Nutt.) Nees - Sassafras 

Lindera benzoin (L) Blume - Spicebush 


SAXIFRAGACEAE 

Ribes hirtellum Michx. - Smooth Gooseberry 

var. calicola Fern. (on the "Carolinian Loop") 

R. triste Pall. - Swamp Red Currant 

(Landon Way and Fern Brook) 

R, americanum Mill. “ American Black Currant 


Hamamelis virginiana L. 


Pyrus malus L. X 
P. melanocarpa (Michx.) Willd. 
Amelanchier intermedia Spach. 
A. arborea (Michx.f.) Fern. 

A. laevis Wieg. 


HAMAMEL1DACEAE 

- Common Witch Hazel 

ROSACEAE 

Apple 

Black Chokeberry 
Swamp Juneberry 

- Downy Juneberry 
Smooth Juneberry 

Rosaceae - continued - page 3.. 
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ROSACEAE (continued from page 2) - 


Crataegus sp. 


- 

Hawthorn 

Rubus odoratus 


- 

Flowering Raspberry 

Rubus idaeus L. 


- 

Red Raspberry 

R. flagellaris Willd. 


- 

Prickly Dewberry 

R. canadensis L. 


- 

Smooth Blackberry 

R. allegheniensis Porter 


- 

Blackberry 

Rosa palustris Marsh. 


- 

Swamp Rose 

R. Carolina L, 


- 

Pasture Rose 

R. blanda Ait. 


- 

Smooth Rose 

Prunus pensylvanica L.F. 


- 

Pin Cherry 

P. serotina Ehrh. 


- 

Black Cherry 

P. virginiana L. 

LEGUMINOSAE 

Choke Cherry 

Gymnocladus dioica (L.) K.Koch 

XX 

- 

Kentucky Coffee Tree 


Robinia pseudo-acacia L. X Black Locust is suckering just north 
of our property and may come into it 

ANACARDIACEAE 

Rhus typhina L. - Staghorn Sumac 


AQUIFOLIACEAE 

Ilex verticillata (L.) Gray - Common Winterberry Holly 


Euonymus obovatus Nutt. 
Celastrus scandens L. 


Acer spicatum Lam. 

A. saccharum Marsh. 

A. rubrum L. and var. trilobum K.l 
A. negundo L. 


■ CELASTRACEAE 

Running Strawberry-bush 
Bittersweet 

ACERACEAE 

Mountain Maple 
Sugar Maple 

£och - Red Maple 

Ashleaf Maple 


Ceanothus americanus L. 


RHAMNACEAE 

New Jersey Tea 


VITACEAE 


Parthenocissus inserta (Kernev) K. Fritsch - 
Vitis aestivalis Michx. 

var. argentifolia (Munson) Fern. 

V. riparia Michx. 

V. r. var. syrticola (Fern. & Wieg.) Fern. - 


Thicket Creeper 

Silverleaf Grape 
Riverbank Grape 
Dune Grape 


TILIACEAE 


Tilia americana L. 


Basswood 
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Dirca palustris L. 


Shepherdia canadensis (L.) Nutt. 


Cornus florida L. 

C. stolonifera Michx. 
C. rugosa Lam. 

C. amomum Mill. 

C. obliqua Raf. 

C. racemosa Lam. 

C. alternifolia L.F. 


Chimaphila umbellata (L) Bart. 

var. cisatlantica Blake 
C. maculata (L.) Pursh. XX 


Gaultheria procumbens L. 
Vaccinium vacillans Torr. 
V. angustifolium Ait. 


Fraxinum americana 
F. pennsylvanica Marsh. 

var. subintegerriraa (Vahl.) 
F. nigra Marsh. 


THYMELAEACEAE 

Leatherwood 

ELAEGNACEAE 

- Canada Buffaloberry 
CORNACEAE 

Flowering Dogwood 
Red-osier Dogwood 

- Roundleaf Dogwood 

- Silky Dogwood 
Narrowleaf Dogwood 

- Red-panicle Dogwood 
Alternate-leaf Dogwood 

PYROLACEAE 


- Common Pipsissewa 
Mottled Pipsissewa 

ERICACEAE 

- Redberry Wintergreen 
Early Low Blueberry 
Late Low Blueberry 

OLEACEAE 

White Ash 

- Red Ash 

i. - Green Ash 
Black Ash 


Mitchella repens L. 


Diervilla lonicera Mill. 
Lonicera canadensis Bartr. 
L. dioica L. 

Viburnum lentago L. 

V. rafinesquianura Schultes 
V. acerifolium L. 

Sambucus canadensis L. 

S. pubens Michx. 


RUBIACEAE 

- Partridge-berry 


CAPRIFOLIACEAE 

Northern Bush-Honeysuckle 
Canada Honeysuckle (a shrub) 

- Mountain Honeysuckle (a vine) 

Nannyberry 

Shortstalk Arrowwood 

- Mapleleaf Viburnum 

- Common Elderberry 
Red Elderberry 


X an Exotic 

XX a native of Southern Ontario but planted at Spooky Hollow 


Classification and Latin names from "Gray's Manual of Botany Eighth Ed." M. L. 
Fernald - English names from "A Field Guide to Trees and Shrubs" - G.A.Petrides, 
Amelanchier, Crataegus, Rubus, and Rosa of Rosaceae - need more work. 

compiled by - George Meyers 
January, 1966 
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